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Introducing the Overseas Mission Review 


ERE is launched The Episcopal 
Overseas Mission Review. Ap- 
pearing amidst a plethora of Church 
journals, reviews, newsletters, maga- 
zines and house-organs, its claim 
upon the Church’s attention calls for 
an introduction and a justification. 
Three years ago a handful of laity 
and clergy in the vicinity of Wash- 
ington, D. C., began a series of con- 


versations about the missionary na- 
ture of the Body of Christ, the mis- 
sionary interest of the Episcopal 
Church, the missionary opportunities 
and responsibilities of a swiftly 
changing world. They were disturbed 
by an apparent ecclesiastical isola- 
tionism within Anglicanism, by re- 
ports of a heavy loneliness settling 
upon Episcopal missionaries abroad, 
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by the conviction that the one-dollar- 
per-year-per-communicant expendi- 
ture for foreign missions in the Epis- 
copal Church reflects only a fraction 
of our potentiality for spreading the 
Evangel to them that are far off, by 
the paucity of channels of communi- 
cation between the Church at home 
and its laborers in far-flung parts of 
the Lord’s vineyard. 


Their conversations led them to 
certain conclusions: 


(a) That our present missionary 
effort under the Overseas Depart- 
ment of the National Council is al- 
ready better than an _ apathetic 
Church deserves; 


(b) That any shift from the pres- 
ent emphasis of maintaining existing 
work to the seizing of new oppor- 
tunities for expansion must spring 
from the Church at large; 


(c) That established channels for 
the Church’s foreign work need and 
will welcome co-operative work and 
constructive suggestions from the 
membership of the Church which es- 
tablished them; 


(d) That missionary education, 
and the stimulation of missionary 
giving, is the responsibility of each 
diocese and parish and communicant; 


(e) That missionary work in- 
creases in effectiveness as the Church 
at home remains in constant and in- 
timate touch with its workers in dis- 
tant localities; 


(f) That excitement of the full 
but yet latent missionary interest 
and power of the Episcopal Church 
is one of the most significant and 
needful tasks of the present day. 


The handful grew from month to 


month. Soon an informal organiza- 
tion was brought into being under 
the name, “The Society for the Pro- 
motion of the Overseas Mission of 
the Episcopal Church,’ with an 
elected set of officers and executive 
committee. The conversations con- 
tinued, and intensified; but the mem- 
bership grew too large for all to be 
in on every conversation. Similar 
groups formed in nearby localities. 
Overseas missionaries reported in- 
itial signs of a new missionary move- 
ment in the Church, and welcomed 
them heartily. 


Upon the advice of high officials 
in the Church, and with their very 
generous support, the Overseas Mis- 
sion Review now comes into being 
to continue and to spread the con- 
versation. It shall be devoted to 
thoughtful views and reviews on 
missionary theology, strategy and 
methodology. It shall be published 
three times a year, at the Feasts of 
St. Michael and All Angels, Epiph- 
any, and Whitsunday. It shall be 
the Society’s review, binding close 
together persons whose missionary 
enthusiasm leads them to participate 
in the movement which the Society 
represents and fosters. It is believed 
that they are very numerous in the 
Episcopal Church. It is believed that 
they will wish to sign the pledge of 
the Society, and pay the dues (mini- 
mum of $5 per year) for the work 
of the Society, and for the receipt of 
the Review. 


Members of SPOMEC are urged to 
send their contributions to the mis- 
sionary conversation to the Editorial 
Committee, 2609 N. Glebe Rd., 
Arlington, Va. 


The Editorial Committee 
WittiaM A. CLEBSCH 
GEORGE F. TiIrTMANN 
THEODORE O. WEDEL 
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The Christian Mission in Our Day 
By M. A. C. WarrEN 


HE Christian Mission in our day 

is not different from the Chris- 
tion Mission in the past. The essen- 
tial pattern of the Mission remains, 
which is to bear witness to the Gos- 
pel, baptize the nations, build the 
Divine Society. But the circum- 
stances within which the Mission 
has to be carried on have changed 
radically in the last twenty years and 
present to-day features which con- 
stitute the dangerous opportunity of 
this moment in history. 


The Enduring Pattern 

Before, however, we consider what 
these features are it may be well to 
look briefly at the pattern of the 
Mission so that we may be clear as 
to the essentials of our task. First 
we have to bear witness to the Gospel 
as being the power of God unto sal- 
vation. This is not simply a matter 
of proclamation though it involves 
that. Communication of the Gospel 
involves, in addition to proclama- 
tion of the Good News, teaching as 
to its implications. In the process 
a healing ministry of reconciliation 
between God and man, between men 
and men, between men and nature, 
and within each individual man, be- 
comes an essential part of the Gospel 
which is proclaimed. Furthermore, 
this kind of communication calls for 
a demonstration in practice of the 
truth of the Gospel. Witness is a 
very comprehensive activity. 

Second we have to baptize the na- 


tions. This is something more than 
baptizing individuals belonging to 
the nations. It means the permeation 
of a culture with the Spirit of Christ 
so that the deep levels of a people’s 
life are redeemed. This involves as 
a goal nothing less than the great 
objective which Paul set before him 
as the missionary programme— 


“Our battle is to bring down 
every deceptive fantasy and 
every imposing defence that 
men erect against the true 
knowledge of God. We even 
fight to capture every thought 
until it acknowledges the au- 
thority of Christ.” 
—(II Corinthians X.3-5 
J. B. Phillips’ Translation) 


Third we have to build the Divine 
Society. That is an expression open 
to misunderstanding for it inevit- 
ably suggests that the Divine Society 
is of human construction. The Di- 
vine Society has as its architect and 
builder God Himself (Hebrews 
XI.10). Yet Paul is very bold and 
suggests in I Corinthians [II.9-11 
that God calls us into fellowship with 
Him in the building. The metaphor 
of ‘building’ must indeed be used 
with restraint: persons are not bricks 
and mortar, and their very freedom 
implies their co-operation in any de- 
velopment in which they are in- 
volved. Yet, nevertheless, we may 
use the phrase ‘building the Divine 
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Society’ of the Christian Mission, and 
We in the West are moving so fast 
that it is at least uncertain whether 
-our souls can keep up with our 
bodies, or our minds achieve a genu- 
ine adjustment. 


Secularism 

Change, then, is the first and most 
dramatic feature of the contempor- 
ary scene. The second, a direct 
sequel to this rapid process of change, 
is the progressive secularization of 
life. When you have not time to 
think you have not time to pray. 
When your own decision is called 
for at a moment’s notice you have 
not got time to ask for guidance. 
By no means certain that he is mas- 
ter of his fate modern man, willy 
nilly, finds himself compelled to act 
as captain of his soul. God is banished 
to the periphery of life. Can we 
look at our world to-day and se- 
riously question the reality of this 
secularizing process? 


Attitudes of Revolt 

Change and secularization in turn 
produce a chain reaction of efforts at 
self-preservation. This takes a multi- 
tude of forms. In one place it will 
be a violent revulsion against those 
nations held to be responsible for the 
changes, and there we will find a re- 
volt of the East against the West. 

Even so there is no single pattern. 
The very revolt which, in one set- 
ting, will express itself in a paroxysm 
of nationalist feeling, will in another 
setting be a no less violent pursuit 
of some international order which 
can hold the West at bay. Often 
these will be combined together, a 
confusing element in the political 
scene. In the United Nations there 
is frequent illustration of just such 
a combination. In yet another set- 
ting there will be an atavistic appeal 
to the past as in the Mau Mau move- 
ment in Kenya. And one expression 


of this instinct for self-preservation 
is discovered in the remarkable re- 
vival in recent years of the great 
Ethnic religions, Hinduism, Bud- 
dhism and Islam, which seek to 
present a bulwark against secular- 
ism, a_ cement for the new nations, 
and a barrier against the cultural and 
religious impact of the West. 

Meanwhile deep below the sur- 
face, particularly in Asia and Africa, 
is a growing uneasiness about eco- 
nomic security, a reflection of the 
anxiety being caused by the mount- 
ing birth-rate and the failure of 
food-production to keep pace with 
demand. This deep fear, together 
with national self-assertion, and re- 
volt against the West, constitute the 
raw material upon which Commu- 
nism is able to build its appeal. 


Church’s Weaknesses 

These then are some of the salient 
features of our time. No thinking 
about the Christian Mission can af- 
ford to ignore the dramatic nature 
of the challenge which all these 
factors present to the Christian 
Church as it seeks to witness to the 
Gospel, baptize the nations and build 
the Divine Society. The limits of 
one article make it impossible to 
analyze the actual position of the 
Christian Church at this moment in 
history. But those planning their 
part in the Mission cannot ignore its 
weaknesses. Suffice it to list here its 
disunity; its still prevailingly West- 
ern character; the material poverty 
of most of the ‘younger’ Churches 
in Asia and Africa; the limited range 
of their leadership relative to the un- 
finished task in their several coun- 
tries. Add to all these the eco- 
nomic dependence of the ‘younger’ 
Churches of Asia and Africa upon 
the ‘older’? Churches of the West, 
and, in the light of what has been 
if we use it carefully we can see that 
it expresses an essential part of our 
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task. In the words of I Peter 2:4 
(R.S.V.) we invite men to 


“Come to him ... and like liv- 
ing stones be yourselves built 
into a spiritual house, to be 
a holy priesthood, to offer s pirit- 
ual sacrifices acceptable to God 
through Jesus Christ.” 


and our appeal to those who have 
been baptized is 


“You are a chosen race, a royal 
priesthood, a holy nation, God’s 
own people, that you may de- 
clare the wonderful deeds of 
him who called you out of dark- 
ness into his marvellous light.” 

—(I Peter 2:9 (R.S.V.) 


This brief consideration of what 
is involved in the Christian Mission 
is sufficient to make us realize how 
vast is the task ahead of us, a task 
indeed beyond our imagining and far 
beyond the power of men to com- 
plete. How God will fulfill His pur- 
pose we cannot tell. What is vital 
is that we should discern the main 
lines of the Divine strategy and seek, 
by His grace, to ensure that our hu- 
man thinking and planning is in 
harmony with the Master-plan. 


A Changing World 

With this charge laid upon us let 
us consider some of the particular 
features of the contemporary world 
within which our stewardship has 
to be exercised. 

The first thing which must strike 
even the least observant is that our 
whole world is undergoing a drastic 
process of change. To us of the West 
this is still somewhat disguised under 
the form of ‘development’ because 
there is a genuine continuity between 
the Western tradition of handicraft 
and that most recent monster called 
‘automation.’ 


There is no break, for instance, in 
the actual mental processes which, in 
the West, inspired manufacture by 
hand and which to-day makes pos- 
sible manufacture by remote elec- 
tronic contrcl. The same restless in- 
quisitive intelligence has, in the West, 
been working without stop for many 
centuries. In Asia and Africa, how- 
ever, there is much more obviously 
an element of discontinuity in the 
sudden development of a mechanistic 
civilization. In Asia man’s restless 
inquisitive intelligence has been di- 
rected away from this world alto- 
gether. Where the West has been 
world-afirming the East has been 
world-denying. The rupture with 
the past is therefore more obvious in 
Asia than it is in the West. 

Africa stands on the threshold of 
an even more devastating experience 
for there a multitude of forces have 
conspired for centuries to inhibit the 
growth of a restless inquisitive in- 
telligence. To state this is in no 
sense to question the African’s men- 
tal capacity, or to deny that just 
this kind of intelligence is emerging 
all over Africa to-day: it is simply 
to note the fact that, in Tropical 
Africa at least, it is a recent de- 
velopment. Africa possesses no 
‘cushions’ either of philosophy or 
gradual development to stand be- 
tween it and the shocks of change. 


Yet even in the West the rate of 
change is enormous. The speed of 
intercommunication by which men 
can travel in hours distances which, 
until recently, took many months: 
the ability to exchange thought in- 
stantaneously from mind to mind 
through the wireless: the necessity 
for decision without the opportunity 
for reflection: these are changes 
which have revolutionized the West- 
ern tradition of politics and threaten 
the cohesion of our whole society. 
said earlier, it is easy to see how 
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perilous is the present position of 
these Churches. 

But while those who plan for the 
Mission must face with realism the 
weaknesses of the Church, they must 
be no less realistic in thanking God 
for the miracle of His grace which 
took the faithfulness of men and 
women in recent centuries and used 
it to build ‘cells’ of the Divine So- 
ciety in all these lands. The Church 
is there. This is the Lord’s doing and 
it must always be very marvellous in 
our eyes. 


The Way Ahead 

Is it possible to epitomize the main 
direction along which, in all these 
circumstances, we ought to concen- 
trate the Christian Mission in our 
time? Allowing always for the dan- 
gers implicit in over-simplification, 
I think it is possible. 


Face to face with change, often 
catastrophic in character, multitudes 
are looking for some new basis of as- 
surance. A religion which takes his- 
tory seriously and finds in history 
the unchanging purpose of God, a 
purpose of love to all men, has a 
Gospel which it can proclaim with 
power. And the measure of the 
power will be the degree of the peace 
of God enjoyed by those who pro- 
claim it. The much misunderstood 
doctrine of ‘assurance’ has a peculiar 
relevance to-day. 

Face to face with secularism we 
present a worshipping community. 
By this I do not mean a company 
of people engaged in religious exer- 
cises, but rather a community which 
ascribes supreme worth to God and 
values everything else in relation to 
God, and because he has made noth- 
ing common or unclean is world- 
affirming. Such worship is seen to 
be relevant and men discover the 
sacred in the secular. In his Gifford 
Lectures entitled Religion and Cul- 


ture, Christopher Dawson has a sug- 
gestive sentence when he is referring 
to circumstances under which con- 
servative cultures may respond to 
new spiritual stimuli. He writes (the 
italics being mine) — 


“If the impulse to change comes 
from above, from the organs of 
the sacred tradition itself or 
from some other source which 
claims superhuman authority, 
the elements in society which are 
most sensitive to religious im- 
pulses and most resistant to 
secular influences themselves be- 
come the willing agents of 
change.” 


That suggests a hopeful approach to 
the Christian task of evangelism even 
where the ancient Ethnic religions 
are experiencing revival. 

Face to face with a desperate ef- 
fort at self-preservation the Chris- 
tian Mission can invite men to join 
an international society. However 
weakened the appeal may be by our 
divisions within the Church, the in- 
vitation can be made with increasing 
confidence in our own day. 


Training of Leaders 

Evangelism, accented towards the 
felt needs of men: a community 
which because it gives supreme 
worth to God also gives real worth 
to His creation: a Society which is 
genuinely international—these, I sug- 
gest, are the guiding lines for action. 
In practice this means a very strong 
concentration of effort, both by way 
of personnel and material resources, 
on the part of the ‘Older’ Churches 
towards the calling out and training 
of leadership, both clerical and lay, 
in the ‘Younger’ Churches. This, in- 
deed, will be a parallel effort to that 
being made within the lands of the 
‘Older’ Churches themselves. This 
training of men for the ministry, 
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clerical and lay, is the most urgent 
need of our time, provided that it 
is interpreted in the widest sense as 
leadership in evangelism, worship and 
the demonstration of the Divine So- 
ciety. To this end our best think- 
ing needs to be devoted, and round 
this purpose our planning should be 
unified in an all-out effort over the 
next ten years to equip the ‘Younger’ 
Churches with the indispensablye 
weapons of their spiritual warfare. 
Such concentration will find ex- 
pression in much more adequately 
staffed and equipped theological 
seminaries; in making available for 
Asia and Africa such facilities as are 
provided by the College of Preachers 


in Washington and the School of the 
Prophets in San Francisco; in estab- 
lishing Ecumenical ‘centres’ for study 
of the great Ethnic religions with a 
view to commending the Gospel to 
those who believe them, as well as 
to promoting conversation with their 
representatives; in securing oppor- 
tunities for the training of lay leader- 
ship; for the development of Chris- 
tian adult education; to mention just 
a few of the possibilities. 

In such ways, by the grace of God, 
it will be possible for our generation 
in the Christian Mission to buy up 
the dangerous opportunities which 
are being presented to us by the 
revolution of our time. 


‘The Proof ... of Power and Spirit’ 


OW, HOW CAN YOU PROVE, today, as a Christian, or as a 

theologian, that the Christian message is universal and valid for 
all cultures and religiens, so that Christ must become what he 
potentially is, the center of history for all historcial developments? 
How can you prove this? The answer obviously is: you cannot prove 
it at all, in terms of a theoretical analysis, for the criteria used in 
order to prove that Christianity is universal, are themselves taken 
from Christianity. Therefore, they do not prove anything except for 
those who are in the Christian circle. This means: there is no 
theoretical argument which can give proof of the universality of 
Christianity and the claim that Jesus is the Christ. Only missions 
can provide that proof. Missionary work is that work in which the 
potential universality of Christianity becomes evident day by day, in 
which the universality is actualized with every new success of the 
missionary endeavor. The action of missions gives the pragmatic 
proof of the universality of Christianity. It is a pragmatic proof. 
It is the proof, as the Bible calls it, of power and Spirit. It is not a 
theoretical proof, which you can give sitting in your chair and 
looking at history; but, if you are in the historical situation in which 
missions are, then you offer a continuous proof, a proof which is 
never finished. The element of faith is always present, and faith is a 
risk. But a risk must be justified, and that is what missions does. It 
shows that Jesus as the Christ and the New Being in him has the 
power to conquer the world. In conquering the world, missions is 
the continuous pragmatic test of the universality of the Christ, of 
the truth of the Christian assertion that Jesus is the Christ. 


—Professor Paul Johannes Tillich, in 
Christianity and Crisis, April 4, 1955. 
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A Resurgence of Missionary Outreach 


By C. JULIAN BARTLETT 


AVE you ever distinguished in 
your thinking, between a “‘cam- 
paign” or “program” and a “‘move- 
ment”? We might draw an analogy 
from the sea. When a fierce wind- 
storm hits the sea, waves are lashed 
up and there is great turbulence. It 
is the impinging of a strong outside 
force on the surface of the water 
that makes the dangerous waves of 
a storm. The so called ‘ground 
swell’? of the sea, however, is some- 
thing quite different. Ground swells 
are tremendous movements of water 
which come from far out at sea, and 
move it toward land with a steady 
pace and at regular intervals. There 
is no short-lived furiousness to a 
ground swell, but rather a massive 
lunging forward on a wide front. It 
would seem that a campaign or a 
program is more like the lashed up 
waves of a storm. The force of some 
necessity or enthusiasm impinges on 
people and a violent agitation ensues. 
When the force of the necessity or 
enthusiasm is spent, the waters die 
down again to their former more or 
less placid state. A movement among 
people, on the other hand, lacks the 
spectacular violence of the campaign 
and runs far deeper. Up out of the 
very wills, hopes and ambitions of 
people rises a massive lunging for- 
ward and there is a relentlessness and 
endurance that outlasts by far the 
temporary enthusiasm of a campaign. 
We of The Society for the Over- 
seas Mission of the Episcopal Church 
feel deeply that we are privileged to 
take part in what we firmly believe 
is a resurgence of the missionary 
spirit of the Church in our time. 
This resurgence of the missionary 
spirit has the character and propor- 
tions of a great new missionary 
movement. We believe that many, 


many people of the Episcopal 
Church, perhaps stimulated in part 
by the crises of our times, but moreso 
by a great response to the impelling 
Grace of God, are experiencing a 
real motivation greatly to expand 
and make more effective our mis- 
sionary outreach. 

In June of 1953, in response to 
a simple mimeographed invitation, 
some seventy-five or more clergy and 
lay people, from about six dioceses, 
came together at St. Alban’s Church, 
Washington, D. C., and shared with 
each other their common concerns 
regarding the overseas mission of our 
church. This experience seemed to 
reflect something real and there en- 
sued an organizing meeting in the 
fall of that year, at which a very 
informal organization was accom- 
plished. An executive committee, to- 
gether with senior advisors, were 
elected. That executive committee 
and the advisors were requested to 
study problems facing our overseas 
mission, and ways in which the 
ground swell of missionary concern 
at the grass roots could be helped to 
further and to implement more ef- 
fectively the overseas mission of our 
National Council. 

For two years the executive com- 
mittee and their advisors have la- 
bored together seeking, first to un- 
derstand the nature of our problems 
and opportunities, and secondly to 
develop ways and means of striving 
toward our goals. We seek no far 
flung organization within the 
Church, we seek to accomplish noth- 
ing for and in the name of the So- 
ciety. We want no missionaries sent 
out or projects undertaken in our 
name. We are convinced that the 
Church does not need a new organi- 
zation within herself. Through an 
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informal organization we seek only 
to assist the missionary outreach of 
our Church in every way possible, 
realizing that in the finality, the 
Overseas Department of the National 
Council will and should reflect the 
convictions and dedication of the 


whole Church. 


With all of this clearly in mind 
as a result of our two years of labor 
together The Overseas Mission So- 
ciety feels that there are three broad 
areas of concern toward which we 
may be able to assist in stimulating 


the attention, labor and prayers of 
the Church: 


I. Missionary information: There 
is a real and increasing need for ef- 
fective information concerning the 
conditions in and status of our mis- 
sionary districts, the peculiar oppor- 
tunities open to each of them. Fur- 
ther, there is an urgent need for 
thought-provoking and stimulating 
writing in the general field of the 
theology of missions. These needs are 
felt through the whole structure of 
our Church, 


II. The great and peculiar mis- 
sionary opportunities of our time in 


« @ » 


a world desperately in need of the 
Christian Gospel call for the most 
able and devoted people—both cleri- 
cal and lay—to offer themselves in 
the missionary fields. Our Overseas 
Department is charged with the re- 
cruitment and training of our mis- 
sionaries, but again, the whole struc- 
ture of our Church must support 
increasingly the needs of the Church 
in this area, 


II. We are convinced that our 
present overseas missionary bud get 
does not reflect even the present mis- 
sionary concern of our people. More- 
over, we are likewise convinced that 
more effective ways must be devised 
to bring that budget to a level which 
will enable our Church to move for- 
ward on a broad front with steadily 
expanding and increasing missionary 
effort. 


We call every concerned member 
of the Church to take his place in 
what we pray is a momentous re- 
surgence of the missionary outreach 
of the Church in our time. We ask 
first of all for your prayers, and we 
invite your participation through 
membership in the labor of The 
Overseas Mission Society. 
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Diocese of Washington to the 1955 General Convention. 
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Between Destinations 
By KENNETH E. HEIM 


HE MISSIONARY sat in the 
Tokyo-Osaka express reading a 
book, idly conscious that at some 
point in the nine-hour journey he 
would find a suitable opportunity for 
conversation with the man sitting 
next to him, now engrossed in a 
Japanese magazine. The journey had 
just begun. There was no hurry. 
The missionary reflected on jour- 
neys. Or rather, he reflected on his 
distaste for reading on trains, if there 
was any chance for talking, though 
he always took a book along. The 
book, he knew, was at best a second 
best; at worst, a ruse. The place to 
read a book is at home. The journey 
is the place to meet people. It is the 
chance to meet people between des- 
tinations. 


BETWEEN DESTINATIONS... 
the interval when the new idea, the 
new person may be welcomed, the 
new stimulus enjoyed, a departure 
from routine tolerated . . . as on 
this train. 

Train trips . . . the intervals be- 
tween lesser destinations, the small 
destinations where time and _ space 
have been ordered to our own satis- 
faction . . . where time and space 
are filled with the furniture of living, 
the time clocked, the space people, 
obscuring the impermanence of any 
home, of any occupation, engender- 
ing security and the peace which de- 
sires no further intrusion. All of it, 
though, between destinations, really; 


but that not realized except during 
the small trips . . . on the train, be- 
tween jobs, between decisions: ex- 
actly the situation for sly intruders 
such as missionaries. 

The missionary drifted off on re- 
membrance of the great train jour- 
ney in “Of Time and the River.” 
He felt again with Thomas Wolfe 
the loneliness, the state of separate- 
ness and suspension from reality, the 
sheer romance and excitement of be- 
ing on a train; and, carried away, he 
went on from this to recollection 
of the role which Toynbee attri- 
butes to long journeys as the be- 
getters of new societies. A fit sub- 
ject for a missionary. 

Then he smiled to himself at the 
grandiosity of his thoughts, and he 
knew that in the last analysis the 
core of it all was a simple tempera- 
mental thing: he enjoyed new peo- 
ple. He had experienced and had 
learned to expect much from chance 
encounters. He was gregarious and 
he never boarded a train without a 
feeling of heightened expectancy. 


He had also had enough experience 
to know that an encounter may not 
be forced. The situation simply un- 
folds itself to him who is looking for 
and faithful to its possibilities. And 
the possibilities might range all the 
way from the lightest kind of in- 
terchange to the kind of fateful 
meeting in which destinies are 
changed. 


KENNETH E. HEIM is Senior Missionary of the Episcopal Church 
to the Nippon Sei Ko Kai, and liaison officer of our Church in Japan. 
His work prior to his appointment to Japan included teaching church 


history and missions to seminary students, parochial work in the 
Diocese of Missouri, and chaplaincy in the Navy. He recently was 
made a Doctor in Divinity by the Virginia Theological Seminary. 
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To all this, the missionary brought 
his enjoyment of people—this was a 
- natural, though also cultivated, en- 
dowment; and the resources of his 
Christian faith. 

HIS FAITH told him that even in 
the simplest exchange between peo- 
ple, and particularly between people 
of differing backgrounds, something 
relevant to the intended heavenly 
community may be brought nearer 
to being—may be brought partially 
into being; but that this never can 
be manipulated, because the people 
are not the only actors, and cer- 
tainly are not in charge of situa- 
tions and times. “The Lord is King, 
be the people never so impatient.” 
There is something in common be- 
tween Carpe diem and Give us this 
day our daily bread, but the greatest 
difference between the Roman poet 
and the follower of Christ is the ex- 
pectancy of the latter that it need 
not—in fact, that it cannot—be 
grabbed. The delicacy of that God 
who, in stooping to his beloved, al- 
lows the freedom even to kill, is 
the whole universe apart from the 
figment of raping Jove. 

The follower of Christ is tempted 
by his very expectancy, to the false 
deity. He is tempted to force situ- 
ations, because he longs for the mo- 
ment in which the burning question 
that has no answer from the things 
of nature or man, may be so asked, 
that the answer may be given, not 
to him who speaks, but out of some 
things in the speaker’s knowledge, 
to both him and his friend so that 
both are changed and caught up into 
the new reality from beyond both. 

The missionary comes with two 
things only: the materials from the 
tradition of Bible and Church which 
are the structure of his expectantcy; 
and the expectancy itself which is 
his own faith’s but can never be 
another man’s. God uses these and 
what He has prepared in the other 
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man’s life that will be ready for the 
encounter between destinations. 

The real question allowed by his 
faith to his expectancy was this: 
What will happen today? 

And the answer: God knows. Ef- 
fort is always too late when it is the 
time. 


THE MAN in the other seat is 
quiet with his magazine. He has not 
been looked at yet. He is content 
wih his own device for being at 
home between destinations. That is 
his right, as it is every man’s, not 
to be subjected to the intrusion of 
devil, man or God. God Himself 
has seen to this, and woe betide him 
who presumes where God will not. 

The man himself must ask. He 
must say the word which inevitably 
exposes himself as knowing he is 
human and has a need. The slightest 
word will do this. The most innocu- 
ous subject—weather, scenery, will 
do to disclose our vulnerable, lonely 
and community-desiring selves, for 
which the whole creation was pre- 
pared; and towards which the Cre- 
ator, unlike untroubled Buddha, once 
stooped. The missionary dare not 
violate the objects of the divine self- 
restraint. 

Today and its possibilities still lay 
ahead. Meanwhile the sky was clear 
and the train ran like a needle 
through the ridges of mountains run- 
ning down from Kakone to the sea. 

A MINUTE LATER, and the en- 
counter had taken place and was 
over for the day. It consisted of 
one sentence, spoken by the man in 
the next seat, and of a conventional 
reply by the missionary. The words 
were commonplace on both sides. 
After them, nothing more could be 
said without saying too much, and 
when they were said all was said. 
After this, anything else would be 
commentary and it was not the time 
for commentary. 
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But you who sat in the next seat 
—whose face the missionary never 
got a good glance at—how much did 
you understand? 

And you, missionary, did you know 
what happened, and could you learn 
from this about your own vocation? 

Because the precipitating event 
came from outside; you could not 
have maneuvered it by talk about 
the weather « or the scenery. 


ie) INTRUSION was dramatic. 

At the forward end of the coach 
appeared a dolorous figure in the 
rough white uniform of the Japa- 
nese war veterans’ relief organiza- 
tion. He had lost a leg somewhere: 
Saipan, Singapore, the Philippines. 
Oddly, his appearance recalled the 
bandaged figure in the familar 
“Spirit of °76” picture. 

The figure made a deep bow, then 
a formal speech on behalf of other 
wounded comrades who could not 
plead their own cause. 

The missionary recalled the vet- 
erans’ hospitals, the sure-fire appeal 
in Congress for veterans’ legislation, 
the resources behind the appeal in his 
own country. He thought: What is 
being done in a defeated country, 
running on a marginal economy, for 
those who came from rice-field or 
small shop to follow the course of a 
doomed empire, themselves involved 
beyond the limits of their under- 
standing, and now cast off in the 
newer knowledge that the cause was 
bad, the participants either respon- 
sible, or if not, then duped or help- 
less prisoners of that which was ir- 
responsible? 

He was moved by the appeal and 
he reached in his pocket as the vet- 
eran came down the aisle of the 
train. The veteran came opposite 
him and would have passed him by, 
but the missionary reached out and 
put some money in the little box. 

As he did so, the encounter with 
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his travelling companion took place. 
The man on the seat beside him 
turned and said: “I thank you for 
the Japanese people.” 

The missionary said: “It 
nothing.” 

That was all. 

Both knew that the remarks pre- 
cluded further conversation for the 
day, and both read steadily on until 
Kyoto, when they left the train. 

It is not often that one is ad- 
dressed by another speaking for an 
entire nation. 


was 


PERHAPS THE FOREGOING 
may seem either too slight or too 
self-explanatory to merit further 
commentary. Yet I will hazard cer- 
tain comments in the belief that 
they may be useful. 

In this situation it was possible 
for a missionary to perform a solemn 
symbolic act which could be under- 
stood as the act of the entire nation 
from which he came, and could 
elicit a response from an individual 
in keeping with what the act was 
understood to mean. 

What the missionary did, he did, 
of course, quite spontaneously as an 
individual, and without the inten- 
tion of representing anyone but him- 
self, in concern for some unfortu- 
nate people, and this was, of course, 
understood by the observer. 

Otherwise, paradoxically, the act 
would have lost its value as power- 
ful symbol, and the reply would have 
been as ritually formal as the orig- 
inal gesture. The missionary must 
discover, in spontaneity and freedom, 
and in relevance to real situations, 
the symbol in word or act which con- 
veys his deepest meanings. 

SECONDLY, I must ask you to 
believe that the act was likely inter- 
preted not only as a national one 
but also as a Christian one. I know 
this is so, because hundreds of con- 
versations with non-Christians in 


~sb 


Me 
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Japan, who have also somehow come 
to believe that reconciliation, for- 
giveness, concern for individuals as 
such is a mark of Christianity, and 
therefore to be expected of a Chris- 
tian nation. 

Therefore my conversations have 
often been to a great degree attempts 
to answer those Japanese who have 
been confused and bewildered by 
policies which seemed to fall short 
of the standard which it was as- 
sumed was that of our country. The 
answers to these questions involved 
a deeper understanding of the Chris- 
tian teaching of the nature of man 
—of Christian man as well—and of 
the nature of governments and the 
limitations of governments, than my 
listeners usually had, or than I could 
explain. 

But sometimes, even in the midst 
of these conversations, there came 
from my non-Christian friends ex- 
pressions of recognition for acts 
which indicated to them that out of 
my country had come people who 
acted as Christians were expected to 
act, in the spirit of reconciliation and 
love, and simple concern for the chil- 
dren of men, beyond what is natural 
to mortals, caught as they are with- 
in the structure of their particular 
cultural and national loyalties. 

Today there is a great deal of talk 
about humanity in Japan. Chauvin- 
ism is theoretically understood to be 
bad. The appeal of Communism to 
youth is one form of the concern 
for humanity as a whole. Christian- 
ity is another. 

In such context, only the free acts 
of many individuals in concern for 
others beyond the circles of under- 
stood group obligations, and outside 
the realm of ideological demands, 
can be symbols powerful enough to 
win. The recognition of such an 
act as occurred on the train, evoking 
a surprised “Thank you,”—and then 
again, and still again in a life time 
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of living with the missionary in the 
midst, be he soldier or priest—is the 
necessary preparation for the day 
when the explicit teaching can be 
offered and accepted. 

THIRDLY, the missionary in the 
incident had to be a foreigner, or 
there would have been no impact, no 
powerful symbol, in exactly the same 
way as the story of the Good Samari- 
tan needs the Samaritan. 

FOURTHLY, it may be observed 
that this missionary did something 
for his own country, precisely to 
the degree that his first thought was 
not for his country but for a man 
of another country. It defined his 
country as the kind of country which 
breeds this kind of man. This can 
never be said or acted upon officially 
by anyone, and is therefore the de- 
spair of all cultural missions. 

LASTLY, the same must be re- 
peated for the church itself. The 
church is a society, but the church 
is not a society unless it is a society 
of free individuals. That is to say, 
the church is not directed to saving 
itself but others. He who gives him- 
self to the church is freed from any 
compulsive act to win others to the 
church. This in the end is the secret 
of the church’s real appeal to all 
mankind. The missionary represents 
that freedom towards the real objects 
of God’s and the church’s concern. 


THE MISSIONARY on the train 
was a lucky fellow. 

He was lucky because his nation 
permitted him to be as free as the 
church itself. He was lucky because 
his church had taught him not to 
expect too much of himself, or of 
people generally, but to expect every- 
thing in any encounter between him- 
self and those others for whom his 
God had died. 

He was not likely to be disap- 
pointed. 
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The Parish and the Diocese in the 
World Mission of the Church 


An Editorial 


HE BASIC UNIT of Episcopal Church life is the parish. And 

the basic unit of Episcopal Church administration, program and 
planning is the Diocese. Yet our Dioceses are bound into a national 
unity by General Convention and National Council. 


The great advances in the work of the Church occur when each 
entity—‘‘level” is the current jargon—is in full co-operation with the 
other on a particular task. 


Take Christian education, for example. Enormous strides have 
been made in the past decade. Parish and Diocesan and National de- 
partments of Christian education join together in innumerable ways 
to foster this central endeavor of the Church. Where would the 
National Council Department of C. E. be without corresponding 
Diocesan Departments? And where would Diocesan Departments be 
without Parish Committees and Directors of C. E.? 


The same holds true for Domestic Missions, College Work, Chris- 
tian Social Relations, Promotion, Finance—the work is accomplished 
co-operatively by Parish, Diocese and National Council. 


The only area of our Church’s work lacking co-operative en- 
deavor on all three levels is that of the Overseas Mission of the Church. 

Through SPOMEC interest, one Eastern Diocese recently created a 
“Committee on Overseas Missions” in its Department of Missions. 
That committee is laying plans for full co-operation with the Over- 
seas Department of National Council—to see that the story of missions 
abroad is told throughout the Diocese; to put and keep parishes in 
touch with missionaries in far-flung fields; to offer that Diocese’s full 
support to the Overseas Department in every possible way. 

Next step is to have each Convocation and each Parish in that 
Diocese establish a committee on Overseas Missions. 


When the Church tends to lose its universal mission to all man- 
kind, it tends to forfeit its being as the Church. 


When will your Diocese be ready to create an appropriate com- 
mittee concerned with our world-wide mission? When will your 
Parish establish a corresponding committee? 


Every strong endeavor of the Episcopal Church demands co- 
operative work by National Council, the Dioceses and the Parishes. 
It is our studied conviction that the rank and file of the Episcopal 
Church is ready, willing and able to expand and strengthen its re- 
sponse to the world missionary imperative. It is our studied convic- 
tion that parishes and dioceses can and must enter the endeavor with 
the Overseas Department and the missionaries if that readiness, willing- 
ness and ability are to come into concrete expression. 


C. 
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The Mission of the Church to a Dying or 


Disappearing Cultural Situation 


By ALBERT NEWTON JONES 


T. JAMES pronounced “pure re- 

ligion and undefiled before God 
and the Father is this: to visit the 
fatherless and widows in their afflic- 
tion, and to keep himself unspotted 
from the world.”’ These words have 
echoed down through the centuries 
from the lives of Christian saints. 
By precept, and by preaching, the 
Christian community has so under- 
lined this theology, that at last, in 
our generation, the law of the land 
visits the fatherless and the widows 
in their affliction. 

In Alaska, the Church ministering 
to a dying or disappearing cultural 
situation, because her theology had 
become incorporated in law, found 
herself as an indirect sponsor of a 
good law which apparently sponsored 
illegitimacy. An Indian girl could 
claim aid to dependent children from 
the government-instituted Depart- 
ment of Welfare if she could estab- 
lish the father of her child as a 
white man. A cash income from this 
source allowed the mother freedom 
from the life of an Indian squaw, 
as well as social, educational, and 
physical advantages for her child. 
All the more distressing was the fact 
that the more intelligent and attrac- 
tive girls were soon able to see the 
personal advantages from the work- 
ings of such a law. 


On the one hand, the Church 


could see the results of preaching 
concern for “the fatherless and 
widows”; on the other hand, she was 
confronted with the responsibility to 
exhort all mankind to keep “himself 
unspotted from the world.” 

The dilemma of apparent good 
being perverted to the forces of evil, 
faced on every hand by a missionary 
Church in a dying cultural situation, 
projects in bold relief the problems 
faced, by every Christian. The sim- 
ple solution, practiced by some, is to 
dismiss the problem with a state- 
ment that the complexities of mod- 
ern life make such casualties un- 
avoidable. The more complicated 
course pursued by many “do- 
gooders” is to pass a law. Some will 
say that providing an abundance of 
“things” will remove the necessity 
for sin. The Apostles, confronted 
with such a problem, followed the 
teachings of our Lord, and evolved 
the most satisfactory solution. 

The Apostles’ solution was, first: 
a meeting of the man with Jesus 
Christ through living, preaching, and 
teaching the Gospel—‘the good 
news”; second: grafting that man 
into the body of Jesus Christ—the 
Church—and therein nurturing him 
through the strength of the Body; 
third: making works of charity a 
true sign to all members, that he is 
a member of the Body. 


ALBERT NEWTON JONES is administrator of more than a dozen 
missions in the Blue Ridge Mountains. He has served as an overseas 


missionary of the Episcopal Church in Alaska. In both these fields 


he has come to an unusual understanding of the methods and aims 
of missionary work in decaying cultural situations. 
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It should be obvious to any Chris- 
tian, that in any missionary activity, 
to over-emphasize any one, or to for- 
get any one of the three listed steps, 
will produce apparent good perverted 
to evil. Especially, this is observed 
in a distintegrating cultural situa- 
tion. 

Perhaps the dilemma of the con- 
temporary Church in a dying or dis- 
appearing cultural situation could be 
solved by adhering to the three above 
listed steps. 


I. The missionary going into a 
chaotic culture, and motivated by 
charity alone, is tempted first to pro- 
vide a neat socio-economic culture 
such as he is accustomed to. His 
stated reason is—how can such a 
down-trodden people see Jesus Christ 
while surrounded by such poverty? 
On one hand the result of such a 
delusion can be seen in India where, 
with the development of an embry- 
onic nationalized Western socio-eco- 
nomic system, one of the first fruits 
is a government directed program to 
exclude “foreign missionaries.” On 
the other hand, in many mission fields 
with long established missions by the 
more “enlightened churches,” their 
young congregations tend to drift to 
the recently established fundamen- 
talist-pentecostal congregations. To 
dismiss either example is to overlook 
the vitality of the Christian Gospel. 
To have an insufficient knowledge 
of, or a disinclination to proclaim 
Jesus Christ as the way to man’s sal- 
vation, first, last, and always, is a 
promise of missionary failure. A 
socio-economic culture grafted into 
a pagan society will be pagan. A 
do-gooder most often is a little man 
playing God. 


Il. The missionary, mastering the 
written word and being able to bring 
a real vision of Jesus Christ to the 
unredeemed, has only invited dis- 
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aster if this becomes a stopping point. 
Our Lord, in His parable of casting 
out one evil spirit, only to cause a 
vacuum where seven more evil spirits 
entered in, was illustrating such a 
truth. The Eastern Church, in her 
missionary work, established religious 
communities as a forerunner of mis- 
sionizing the pagan community. This 
offers another example. But perhaps 
the most striking example is found 
in the splintering and short life of 
many of the so-called fundamental- 
ist-pentecostal groups. There, the 
strong and good work of conversion 
often results in backsliding. It is of 
the essence that conversion be ac- 
companied by a grafting into the 
Body of Christ, because it is only in 
the Body that a mature Christian . 
can be produced. The missionary in 
a chaotic culture can assist a “new 
man’’—the converted—to achieve 
stability only insofar as the Body 
will receive the “new man,” and the 
“new man’ will accept the Body. 
Within the Body of Christ, the Chris- 
tian doctrine of man has meaning, 
and the power of God has focus for 
the ‘new man.” This second stage 
of missionary work is the field of 
the pastor, and the home of the 
Sacraments. It is the Body of Christ, 
i.e. the Church, that is always the 
stable refuge for Christians recruited 
from a dying cultural situation. 


Ill. Of all the three steps in a 
missionary’s ministry to a dying cul- 
tural situation, the most abused is 
charity—the sign of a true Chris- 
tian. All too often, the missionary 
destroys the young church that he 
so loves, allows the vision of our 
Lord to fade by placing the newly 
converted Christians from a chaotic 
culture as objects of charity, not 
practicers of charity. Reading St. 
Paul, one finds a wise Christian mis- 
sionary allowing the converted dregs 
of Corinth to contribute to a charity 
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fund for outside brothers. Today, 
all too often, the missionary stands 
between God and His Christians with 
the foolishness that His poor people 
are not yet ready for acts of charity. 
Even established churches, with their 
- need for “worthy objects,” will de- 
feat proposals to place more responsi- 
bilities, with the resulting opportuni- 
ties for charity, on the new churches. 
The young Christian, converted by 
a visitation of our Lord, strength- 
ened by the Body of our Lord, denied 
Participation in the works of our 


Lord, seems to wither and die. Yet, 
in the most unlikely places, one sees 
strong churches of converted Chris- 
tians, and knows them for what they 
are by their charity. The missionary 


who meets the problems of convert- 


ing a dying cultural situation is one 
whose church fellows are engaged 
in works of charity. 

To relieve the fatherless and 
widows, and to have them unspotted 
from the world is a task of conver- 
sion, rebirth, and charity: impossible 
alone, possible with the garce of God. 


The Mite-Box Might Be Mighty 


ISH AND MIKE ARE CHILDREN who go to Sunday School— 
lots of them. : 


As Lent drew nigh last year, its herald the mite-box appeared 
in the Church School cupboards. Came the day for handing them out. 


The pennies and nickels and dimes saved during Lent, so the 
information came, would join with the sacrifices of children through- 
out the Church for the spread of the Gospel in foerign lands. Spe- 
cifically, a badly-needed missionary to the Congo. A special endeavor 
it was—no other funds available for that appointment. Only by the 
pennies and nickels and dimes of all the Tishes and Mikes of the 
Episcopal Church could those Africans have their missionary. 


Tish gave up her daily bubble-gum. Mike chose to forego a : 
coon-skin cap for the world mission of the Church. 


The presentation service at St. Myrtle’s was Easter afternoon. 
Tish and Mike’s father was Church School Treasurer. Couple of days 
later, the following supper-table talk ensued: 


JOE: “Well, it came to $439.67. Better than last year. It 
might get to Africa.” 

MARTHA: “Now, Joe, you know the Vestry hopes to pay the 
Diocesan quota this year without using the children’s money again.” 

JOE: “We might.” 

MARTHA: “But, gosh, the Diocese might apply it to the Na- 
tional Church quota anyhow!” 

JOE: “We might; we have for the past 20 years.” 

MARTHA: ‘We might do some mighty fine things overseas 
if the special offerings weren’t drained off into quotas.” 

MIKE: “Tish, did you know that’s why they called them might- 
boxes?” 
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The Christian Mission and Current Religiousness 


(Some random samplings of the religious atmosphere—upper and lower— 
with notes on various missionary fuels today.) 


By G. F. TiIrTMANN 


HE PROBLEM of “‘the Mission” 

is not the special problem of the 
Christian Church. It is not even the 
special problem of missionary re- 
ligions as opposed to quietistic, non- 
activist types. It is a problem that 
gets started far down in the con- 
fused bosom of man himself. Man 
is a battleground of forces that turn 
him outwards beyond himself, and 
forces that draw him inward. His 
nature is composed of twin drives, 
one of which sends him out into life 
to spend himself in taming distance 
and circumstance, the other of which 
makes him look to his defenses, think 
his own long thoughts, stay inside 
and play safe. The problem of mis- 
sions has a kind of basic, natural 
rootage in the structure of human 
beings. That there are the ‘‘go-forth” 
and ‘“‘stay-home” impulses within us 
all, producing the two types of per- 
sonalities in this world, is a fact 
which ought to save us from too 
much disappointment when the mis- 
sionary vision fails to dazzle everyone 
all the time. 


Ever Present Drives 
The problem of the Mission is also 
endemic in the Bible story of the 
human response to God. The tension 
between the hopes and safety of the 
missionary himself, and the outward 
reach, begins with the call of Abram: 


‘I will make of thee a great 
nation ... and make thy name 
great . . . and in thee shall all 
families of the earth be blessed.” 

—(Genesis XII. 2-3) 


The futile dilatoriness of Jonah sim- 
ply reflects what kind of stuff it is 
which God has at hand to work with 
in all His servants—almost a burles- 
que on man’s reluctance to be mis- 
sionary in the first place, and to be 
happy about the job when it is suc- 
cessful. The Gentile mission, inferred 
by the Christians from many and 
many an Old Covenant text as in- 
tended by God from the beginning 
of His redemptive activity, is the ma- 
ture response in the New Israel to 
what God was calling for all through 
the Bible story. St. Stephen in his 
martyr’s speech, St. Mark in his 
theme of Jew-Gentile equality, St. 
Paul in his writings and journeys— 
all express a kind of flowering of 
missionary outreach born within the 
ancient tensions. It is important, 
therefore, to see in the Bible revela- 
tion also the dual direction of Coven- 
ant religion—and hence perhaps to 
have patience in the work of educat- 
ing men and women to the Mission 
of God. 

In this connection, a mature view 
will see that neither the instinct to 
look outward, nor the inward at- 
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_ tentiveness, is, in itself, more ‘“‘Chris- 
tion,’ more “holy,” more “worthy,” 
‘than the other. Both seem to be es- 
sential in the economy of Creation. 
Everyone gets tired of people who 
tell about their missionary concern 
as if, at that point, there could be 
not the slightest question about their 
stainless unselfishness and _ religious 
virtue. 

No, both the Do-Gooder and the 
Stick-In-The-Mud can be hugely ego- 
tistical—one with romantic, the 
other with pedestrian egotism. In 
the Christian context, the rightness 
or wrongness of either consists in 
quality of motivation, in proportion 
of goods and energies spent. There is 
a time for a man to hoe his own 
garden first, and there is a time for 
him to help a new neighbor with his 
weeding. 


Il 


ITH such rather cautious and 

academic observations as intro- 
duction, we then face a brute, obvi- 
ous fact: in our time a sweeping 
swing of the pendulum is needed 
over to the side of the Mission to 
outsiders. This is an hour when fright 
and withdrawal and protective pa- 
rochialisms seem to be almost in pos- 
ession of most people—so much so 
that missionary enthusiasm and sac- 
rifice have become the best measure 
of what Christian content there is in 
current religiousness. Just take a 
look at some of the types of religi- 
ousness in command of the situation 
today: 

Selling all the books, on the tele- 
vision constantly, enticing crowds 
everywhere, is the religion of Self- 
Culture. 


“Take what you've got already, 
brush it up, talk to it right, get 
it saying the right things to it- 
self and, lo!—you will be ma- 
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ture, secure and inured.” 
“Make yourself an island of 
peace and confidence and hyp- 
notic affirmations. The right 
thought for each new day will 
bring the real You forth from 
the mess you are used to seeing 
in the mirror and steer you to 
the goal—Success.” 

“This is The Way to Solace and 
Security—The Way to ‘You— 
Triumphant. Come tune in 
your spirit and purse with us, 
and be safe, safe, safe.” 


Now, whatever a more kind ap- 
praisal of all this might mention 
(and the Church must not just sneer 
at the Cults of Self-Realization but 
see the oblique hand of God in them) 
the one fact about it all is obvious: 
no great missionary urge is being 
born, here. 

Then there is the new upsurge of 
Patriotic Piety. Stamps and coins 
and loyalty formulae are going “back 
to God.” It’s becoming harder than 
ever for Americans to see that our 
kind of democracy and the Chris- 
tian Religion are not one and the 
same thing, that our gadget-and- 
know-how way of life is not entirely 
and always the ethos of the Kingdom 
of God. The luxury padding of 
American life is coming to mean for 
people a kind of precious religious 
possession, and bless us! the Bible’s 
own language (born out of a very 
different way of life) is used to de- 
scribe and support it. People in re- 
ligious dress, sacred buildings, pi- 
ous intonations and references in 
speeches, are almost respectable once 
again when linked with patriotic 
themes and events and causes. Re- 
ligiousness and patriotism are, for 
the Nth time in history, a-wooing 
again. But, whatever there may be 
about this that is good and useful 
(and a great deal is) what kind of 
missionary impetus comes of it? Is 
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what Patriotic Piety produces exact- 
ly what the Church means by the 
Mission? 

Along with all this, we find a re- 
ligiousness of Withdrawal, a kind of 
Retreat Religion. It takes various 
forms of individualistic piety and 
often draws heavily on Bible writings 
for authority. It produces and feeds 
on mountains of pamphlets consist- 
ing of carefully edited selections en- 
couraging religious aloneness as the 
property destiny of human beings. 
When corporate religion is partici- 
pated in, it is easy to see that the 
heart is not really in it; the really 
live contact with God takes place 
in private devotions of one kind or 
another. 


“Church is nice, but it’s when 
I’m alone with God that I really 
feel religion is paying off.” 


How would the Mission of God 
fare under this kind of devotion? 

There are great blocks of people 
who generally favor religion, any re- 
ligion, just so it is religion. They 
vaguely approve piety, references to 
the Supreme Being, low reverent talk 
at proper times and places, and think 
the Juke Box Hymnody of the hour 
a mighty fine thing. They are against 
what is bad, and for some oblong 
blur by the name of God, but on 
closer inspection both their Devil 
and their Deity look precious much 
like their own Great Fear and De- 
sire. Needless to say, this amiable 
sentimentality is easy prey to sub- 
terranean prejudices and fanaticisms, 
which, one imagines, like the classi- 
cal demons of Scripture, rejoice in 
these easily commandeered allies. 
This raw, vague religiousness is also 
the stuff with which Christianity 
must begin its own disciplines of con- 
version. But again, of itself, does 
this bland soup nourish the Mission 
of the Gospel of God? 
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O, anyone interested in reviving 

the missionary enterprise must 
certainly take into account the dif- 
ferent kinds of piety in the market 
places. Of these there are many more 
than we mention here, and they over- 
lap and blend to form new kinds of 
varying crises and under special pres- 
sures. Within the Church, too, the 
divers vapours of the marketplace 
mingle with the aroma of truth. 
Church people are products of that 
climate—partly poisoned by its for- 
eign matter, no matter how staunch 
their Church loyalty. The missionary 
speaker, or any kind of program of 
missionary education, must begin 
with the realistic understanding of 
what people cannot help in part be- 
lieving. Exposure of wrong points 
of view must always and continually 
be the preface to missionary exhorta- 
tion in our time. The missionary 
evangelist, the promoters of the mis- 
sion must be apologists, too. It is as 
if the preacher were always to begin 
(implicitly at least) with the thesis: 


‘You cannot, Brothers in the 
Faith, really accept what I’m 
about to tell you about the Mis- 
sion of the Gospel, because you 
already in part believe wrong 
things about religion—which I 
shall now begin by describing 
and exposing for you.” 


Then, the road-blocks having been 
cleared, he can proceed with some 
hope that his words, in their Chris- 
tian context, will be heard. 


IV 


ITH all this said about non- 
missionary religiousness, and 
how it dilutes and distorts the Chris- 
tian picture, the fact remains that 
there is a lot of missionary work go- 
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ing on. From what motives does it all 
come? We must know why people 
are already supporting such mission- 
ary activity as is actually going on 
now, because we must know what 
must be torn down and what can be 
built on. Let’s make a tentative [ist 
of present motives for missions. 

Some Christians now (and many 
more in days gone by) have a stark, 
good-vesus-evil picture of the world 
scene. It is a kind of apocalyptic 
view of religions: 


“We are the righteous remnant 
and all others the tools of Satan. 
We must rescue them with the 
truth (which we alone possess) 
from their 100% error. Day 
and night; black and white; all 
or none; our brand—or else 
sheer, iniquitous heathenism.” 


This basic picture of the world’s re- 
ligious scene misses the marks of 
God’s universal preparatory activity, 
and perhaps because of that theologi- 
cal narrowness, generates terrific mis- 
szonary enthusiasm. While Christian 
intellectuals at Inquirers’ Hours and 
Confirmation Study academically 
ponder the nice problem of the fate 
of pagans, this sectarian crowd 
makes huge sacrifices to gets its mis- 
sionaries out to convert the pagans 
—knowing that any man’s death in 
heathen darkness will be laid at their 
own door in The End. Enormous 
fervor gets generated, true, and God 
uses it—to the intellectual discom- 
fiture of critics with higher educa- 
tions. But in the long run something 
disastrous is done to the converts 
whose cultural and spiritual history 
must be stamped out ere they can 
belong to Christ. The bitter fruits 
of this sectarian missionary theology 
would require a library of books to 
catalogue and explain. That wrong 
theological premise breeds generations 
of new Christians isolated from their 
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own people and vividly marked with 
the lingo and mannerisms of aliens. 

The liberal evolutionist point of 
view also gets missionaries into the 
field. Under this theory, the pagans 
of earth are like weakly-burning gas 
lights which need nothing more than 
to be turned higher. Christ is the 
one item they do not yet have, or, 
they already do have Him but can- 
not spell His title correctly. Chris- 
tianity becomes therefore a matter 
of something added to complete life, 
or a set of truer labels to interpret 
life as it already is, rather than a 
faith that must intrude—both to 
confirm and negate. Missionary 
work here becomes a problem in edu- 
cation, in addition, in completing 
what is already there. Thousands of 
Church people still feel this is to be 
the situation, so that the Mission is 
not meant for conversion but for 
completion. And, if the schools and 
health programs, the technicians and 
agronomists, can be supplied by fed- 
eral aid programs, why—that is real- 
ly the essence of what the Church 
is trying to do too, and why not let 
the better man do the job? It would 
take a patient research scholar in- 
deed to discern in what proportion 
modern overseas aid programs, spon- 
sored by government, spring from 
latent Christian missionary impulses, 
are substitutes for specific Church 
missions, or are considered about the 
same thing as what the Church used 
to do but not half so well. Many a 
lapsed Christian has found the satis- 
faction of missionary accomplish- 
ment in foreign extensions of Ameri- 
can universities, in secular overseas 
teaching jobs, in technical assistance 
programs. One would hardly say that 
zeal for the Mission of the Gospel 
bursts forth in full glory here, how- 
ever much such enterprises have in 
truth been channels for a lot of raw 
good will. 

That leads to the overseas activity 
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which comes from what might be 
called “Pentagon Piety” (and no 
cruelty intended in the phrase). 
Basically here the work among other 
cultures is the extension of political 
and military strategy. Certain ob- 
vious affinities between Christianity 
and the West make this an easy pro- 
gram to sell people, on semi-religious 
grounds. 

“If we convert them to our re- 

ligion, we will be fighting the 

Commies with the strongest 

weapons of all—the spiritual 

ones. If the Cross goes out first, 

the Sword will find allies in time 

of crisis later.” 
The power of specific religious 
identification even in combat is being 
recognized by some of the military, 
to the point where it has been se- 
riously suggested that planes and 
tanks should be emblazoned with the 
Cross. Some thoughtful soldiers are 
being fresh-smitten with the religious 
dimension beneath all of life, ap- 
parently. Then, many a tale has 
been told of the injured American 
flyer who was rescued by jungle sav- 
ages singing “Jesus Loves Me.”’ Many 
are the parents who have been sold 
on missionary work as an investment 
in the future safety of sons in for- 
eign combat. It is no secret (on both 
sides of the Hot Peace) that Foreign 
Offices are finding the experience and 
knowledge of missionaries invaluable 
in their battle for men’s loyalties. 

“Give to Christian missions and 

line up more friends for our 

side” 
is an appeal that carries great power 
these days, and one hears it used 
without apparent shame in many a 
missionary program—often at best 
without any clear disavowal. 

Then, there are the little, but most 
human and prevalent motives. Every- 
one loves to belong to a nice club 
and to get people (of the right sort) 
into membership. The Church is 
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looked on as an extra-fine kind of 
club fellowship. (How deeply em- 
bedded is this attitude in the more 
socially-arrived denominations and 
what violence will God have to use 
to root it out?) A good club ought 
to keep growing and therefore should 
make judicious allotments of money 
and personnel to overseas extension. 

‘After all, it is nice to have 

Churches around; they do make 

a difference in a community, 

and, richesse oblige, people else- 

where who also want nice com- 

munities should have a chance 

to get Church spires (the old 

fashioned spire’s the thing!) 

over their towns and villages. 
People hate to let a good thing down, 
too, with no serious conviction be- 
yorid that. 

‘See, we have inherited a work 

among orphans in Japan, a hos- 

pital in West Africa, etc. It’s 
taken a lot of work in the past. 

Now we're in the saddle and it’s 

up to us to keep it going.” 
Multitudes of people never review 
the reason for activity they have in- . 
herited but keep it going pretty well 
anyway. 

And, with tongue partly in cheek, 
we must mention another type of 
motive that has played its minor 
part. It is safer, sometimes, to get 
tender-hearted people preoccupied 
with the troubles of far-away for- 
eigners, because, if they spend their 
energies packing mission boxes they 
won’t have time to disturb the peace 
close at home. Many a Church group 
has lost itself in distant causes as 
the not-altogether-subconscious al- 
ternative to getting into trouble over 
local controversy. 

So might the list be extended: de- 
spair over the old ways of contriv- 
ing international concord can force 
people at last to give the ways of 
the missionaries at least a try; inter- 
continental travel is becoming part 
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of the routine of many these days, 
and, as the miseries and unhappy 
‘ignorance of technically backward 
peoples are more widely known, there 
will be more of the raw urge to “do 
something for the poor devils over 
_ there.” 

It has been a very, very long time 
since God had at His disposal only 
the purest motives for His work 
among His creatures. Since an early 
garden scene, He has patiently and 
graciously begun with what He has 
found already stirring in the hearts 
of men—and nurtured that into 
something better. God’s way must 
be the Church’s way, too. These 
lesser motives usually have in them 
a leaven of growth and are suscep- 
tible of redemption in the fellow- 
ship of the Spirit. But let the Church 
know clearly what it is handling— 
and beware! 

Vv 

There remains, now, a word to be 
said about better and truer mission- 
ary motivation. If it is true that we 
cannot raise up a generation with 
solid Christian enthusiasm for the 
Mission without first understanding, 
using or countering the low-grade 
motives that already prevail, neither 
can we do much after removing the 
wrong motives if we are not very 
clear about the right ones. These 
might be noted under two headings: 

(1) We speak first, not so much 
about a motive as about a bare fact 
inherent in the Christian Religion. 
It is indelible, inescapable—this fact. 
It infects every human being touched 
by the Gospel, even when it only 
produces a wisp of guilt for failure 
to acceed. That fact, simply stated, 
is this: 

The essence of Christianity has 

to do with News, and fellow- 

ship-creating power. 
The News, which we call ‘““The Gos- 
pel,” “The Glad Tidings,” is about 
what the Creator has done for man- 
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kind—indeed for all His Creation. 
The power, which we call ‘Holy 
Spirit,” is here to bring all men back 
into unity. and fellowship. Now, 
news is inherently meant to be 
spread, and a group-making power 
must do its work of creating fellow- 
ship. If news is not spread about, 
those who know it have no excuse 
for being. Their enterprise dies at 
the center and rots out to the edges. 
If fellowship power is not used, it 
burns the user in short-circuit or 
finds other channels to work by, de- 
stroying old conduits or leaving them 
idle and useless. The intrinsic fact 
about a book is that it is meant to 
be read. When it is used only to 
prop open a door it is no longer 
really a book but a brick. You don’t 
put a light under the table, or plant 
a baseball in the garden. The fact 
of its being is violated, wasted, de- 
nied. 

When we talk this way, it is not 
by way of saying, ‘““Tisk! The Church 
ought to be more missionary- 
minded.” 

It is simply and categorically to 
say that if the Church is not mis- 
sionary-minded, all-day-all-night, it 
cuts itself off from its own being, 
its own destiny, its own resources. 
Great are the promises made by God 
to His Church, and every last Chris- 
tian to some degree expects to share 
in them—whether it is personal ser- 
enity, or a more tranquil world, or 
the Life everlasting. But, for Chris- 
tians not to be missionaries, far and 
near, means that the terms for get- 
ting the benefits of the whole Relig- 
ion have been violated. 

It is as if Christ were saying to 
each of us 

“The unconverted Asiatic and 

African you haven’t bothered 

to care about, is as precious to 

Me as you are. Do you think 

you can corner Me for yourself, 

and yours, alone?” 


It is to say that the God to whom 
an American Church mother prays 
for the health of her dying baby is 
also the God of the poverty-stricken 
Moro mother she’s never once even 
given a thought to. Christianity 
which is not missionary from skin to 
marrow is not Christianity but 
“Christianism.” That statement, 
again, is not just a sad, linguistic 
anomaly and a shame; it is fatal to 
the eternal destiny and present hap- 
piness of Christians. 

As it has been said by one of old 
time, missions are as much part of 
the Church as burning is to fire. We 
might add, in another figure, that 
the Church is meant for the Mis- 
sion as money is for spending, seeds 
for planting, nails for building, love 
for loving—each totally and com- 
pletely useless in and for itself. 

(2) Then it must be said with ut- 
most simplicity that the elemental, 
the solid, the Christian motive for 
the Mission is thanksgiving. When 
all the lesser motivations have been 
recognized and found useful or not 
as the case may be, underneath the 
whole enterprise there must be the 
thankful hearts of Christians—else 
its decease, or enslavement to anti- 
Christ, is near. When a Christian 
has begun to appreciate the marvel- 
ous doings of the Living God, past 
and present, and to live by His ex- 
travagant promises for the future, 
his whole self begins to change. The 
change is not ever sudden, down 
deep—even when there is shouting 
up on the surface. The change is 
from anciently-planted egotistic as- 
sertions and frights, to gratitude; 
from self-centeredness, te thanks. 

Now thankfulness and obedience 
are two sides of the same coin. If 
there is thanksgiving, there will be, 
without much question or even de- 
liberation (almost as if taken by sur- 
prise), an obedient outgoingness 
which is the Christian missionary 
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drive. 

To say this is really nothing more 
than to say in slanted language that 
only conversion makes true mission- 
aries. 

What this all points to is a deep- 
ening of Christian knowledge, un- 
derstanding and appreciation in the 
whole life of the Church, at every 
level of its sacramental fellowship. 
Perhaps this is partly an appeal to 
stop trying so hard to pump up the 
Church to keep pace with what the 
world currently uses as standards of 


improvement and progress and ef- — 


ficiency, and just make sure the old 
orthodoxies, with all their relevance 
laid bare, boom in on the minds and 
longings of men. When an appre- 
ciation of God’s patience and bounty 
and resurrection-power captures the 
heart, thankfulness will begin to sing 


its unquenchable songs—and lo! you | 


will have men and women who are 
heartily and wholly missionaries. 
Promotion, with all its necessary use- 
fulness, will never replace evangel- 
ism nor provide substitute for the 
fruits of conversion. 

In Sum 

We must be shrewdly aware of 
the distorted and diluted forms of 
religiousness all around us, and on 
the increase, in our time—lest we 
be applauded for the wrong reasons 
by our enemies, or build enthusiasms 
in men which really subvert true 
Christian motivation. 

But we can also exercise disciplined 
cunning (without selling out to 
opportunism) in our use of wrong, 
or lesser, motives to extend mission- 
ary interest and sacrifice. 

And, beneath it all, our task is to 
become more thankfully aware of 
Bible categories of thought, more at 
home in the world-view of the 
Prayer Book, and hence more in- 
telligently involved in God’s Mission 
as man’s Number One group alle- 
giance, 


